Alexander Campbell’s Thoughts On 

Slavery and Abolition 

by Karl Eugene Eminliizer 


P robably one of the most overlooked, but important and 
influential persons in the ante-bellum West, was Alexander 
Campbell. Although this neglect by the general historian is 
understandable, his being overlooked by the church historians is 
not. Campbell was not only one of the founders of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ), but one of the earliest religious 
leaders in America to be concerned with church union. In addition, 
he was also a successful publisher, educator and farmer; and he 
was reported to be one of the wealthiest men in Western Virginia. 
This paper seeks to examine his views on one of the most pressing 
social and political problems of his times—slavery. 

Campbell's views on slavery are easily misunderstood unless one 
keeps in mind the distinction that his father, Thomas Campbell, had 

made between matters of religious faith and private judgment in 

_ • 

The Declaration and Address, a document he wrote for the Christian 
Church Association of Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1809. These 
views were accepted by Alexander and became the premise upon 
which he built his own interpretation. In The Declaration and 
Address, Thomas Campbell held that those things which were not 
specifically commanded in the Bible could not be made matters of 
faith They were matters for private judgment. Those which were 
commanded in the Bible were matters of faith and must be followed. 
I he ( .impbcll*. were of the opinion that division in the church was 
or-e.: by failure to follow the Bible alone in matters of religion. 
Accepting this premise as a basis for determining what could 
hr £<.r.-...irred matters of religion and what could not. Alexander 
( e ipbcll rejected the slavery controversy as being a subject which 
■ as frltffeim in character, f ailure to understand his position on 
■ h*i »m rcIigMHj* and what was political (or a matter of private 
js> tgmrnt) led many o# hit contemporaries to criticize unjustly his 
*’**•’* ao the matter 

1 ' hat been suggested that Alexander Campbell's \icws on 
uttery c«o be divided into two period*: that before 1830 , and that 
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following 1830.' It has also been suggested that he changed his 
position in order to save the Disciple movement from division 
during the second period. Upon closer examination of Campbell’s 
position, one finds that he did not change his views, but rather 
the emphasis that he placed on them. 1 

That Campbell opposed slavery cannot be denied, but he was 
not an abolitionist of the radical type. He opposed both slavery 
and abolition. Campbell's personal action in freeing slaves inherited 
from his father-in-law, and purchased from a Methodist minister, 
indicates his feelings on the matter. 4 He did not oppose slavery for 
religious reason, but rather on political, social and economic grounds. 

One of Campbell’s earliest expressions of his feelings toward 
slavery appeared in the Christian Baptist in August, 1823, where he 
said: 


If any thing is wanting to finish a picture of the most glaring 
inconsistencies, add to this those Christians who are daily extolling 
the blessing of civil and religious liberty, and, at the same time, by a 
system of the most cruel oppression, separating the wife from the 
embraces of her husband, and the mother from her tender offspring; 
violating every principle, and rendering every tie that endears life and 
reconciles man to his lot, and that, forsooth, because “might gives 
right,” and a man is held guilty because his skin is a shade darker than 
the standard color of the times. s 


Because he thought he saw an opportunity for the political 
elimination of slavery, Campbell entered the race for representative 
of his district to the Virginia Constitutional Convention in 1829. 
He was not alone in his views at the convention, but some were 
concerned that a move in the convention might make slavery a 
p.irt of the constitution should the slaveholders win. For this 
rca on, his views did not prevail and it was decided to keep slavery 

< ut of the con;dilution, thereby leaving it open to ordinary legislative 
action.* 

f ampbcll recognized that any action which would end slavery 
rc ‘l u,rc political action. He was willing to support political 
whenever he thought it would do some good. The Kentucky 
Constitutional Convent™ of 1850 presented such an opportunity. 
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Anticipating this, Campbell published in the Millennial Harbinger 
"A Tract for the People of Kentucky ." 7 

In the "Tract" he presented arguments for positive action on 
the part of Christians in Kentucky to rid themselves of slavery at 
this time. Campbell’s arguments favoring action by Christians in 
Kentucky were economic and moral, rather than Biblical. 

Although Campbell had always opposed the mixing of religion 
and politics, we now find him telling the Kentucky Christians to 
"vote like Christians at the polls and demonstrate [their] love 
of liberty and right ” 8 by eliminating slavery from the state. He 
hoped that such a move would influence similar action in other 
states . 8 

Campbell found himself opposed to many of the political 
actions taken concerning slaves. Many states were passing laws 
forbidding the education of slaves, and Campbell’s opposition to 
this was based on the belief that knowledge and slavery were 
incompatible. 10 Thus, he reasoned that education of Negroes was 
proper, that it would prepare them for freedom, and that it would lead 
toward ending slavery. 

Campbell noted that the relation of master and servant was 
a relationship going back to the beginning of time. He thought that 
“even in the Millennium . . . there will be master and servants.”" 
But such a relationship did not mean that all servants were slaves, 
or that all masters were free. He even thought that masters ought 
ro be emancipated from their slaves. They were themselves slaves 
■ ■ fear, since most were more afraid of their slaves than their slaves 
*cre of them. That such was the case was made plain to him in a 
bill presented to the Virginia legislature to prevent the education of 
Negroes Such a law, he thought, was “the most effectual destruction 
of the liberty of the press which [he could] imagine." ,a 

Although some readers (in the early days of the Millennial 
Harbinger) cautioned Campbell against saying anything about 
-i-cf . feeling that the less said the better ,’ 1 Campbell was not. at 
time, to be silent on the matter. The Nat Turner insurrection, 
•hath occurred about this time, caused Campbell to hope that it 
■ imptre the state of Virginia to do something about slavery. 
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In commenting on this event, he pointed out that slavery was the 
most expensive labor system as well as the most wasteful of the 
real estate. The continued use of this system would, in his opinion, 
make Virginia u wilderness. He hoped that Virginia would, at this 
time, use her power to extricate herself from it, but he thought, this 
might be like saying that a drunkard has the power to become sober.' 4 

In attempting to stimulate action in the early 1830's, Campbell 
described slavery, 

. . . Thui largest and blackest blot upon our national escutcheon, 
that many-heuded monster, that Pandora’s box, that bitter root, . . . 
i* now evoking the attention of the ancient and venerable common¬ 
wealth in a manner as unexpected as it is irresistible and cheering to 
ever) philanthropist. . . . We have thought that if the abolition of 
slavery was legitimately to be laid before the people of this common¬ 
wealth as it now is, there would be found even among slaveholders 
a majority to concur in a national system of emancipation . 15 


After Nat Turner’s revolt in Virginia, Campbell presented a 
plan for the emancipation of slaves, and the resolution of the race 
problem. The nation was no longer in debt after 1832, leaving the 
government about ten million dollars which was no longer needed for 
payment on the debt. The use of this money had been discussed in 
Congress where Henry Clay had proposed that it be given to the 
states. Campbell opposed this use of the surplus but proposed instead 
that the money be used for the colonization of colored people, free and 
slave, in Africa. His suggested program would start in 1834, and 
continue until all the colored population had been removed. 16 The 
free Negroes could be colonized at once; those that masters would 
emancipate could follow; and finally he proposed that female slaves 
of a given age would be bought from masters unwilling to emancipate. 
Su^h a program would, he believed, eliminate slavery in about twenty 
yc.rs Most Disciple leaders, including those who opposed slavery’, 
favored the colonization idea and supported the American Coloniza- 

Society, at did Campbell. Such a plan offered a solution to the 
race problem—a problem which was ignored by the abolitionists. 

( "“P** 11 modir,cd his proposal to eliminate slavery bv sun- 
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Between the time that Campbell presented his plan and the 
publication of his next statement on slavery in 1835, changes took 
place in the attitude of the abolitionists. With the advent of the 
radical abolitionism in the 1830’s, the methods of abolition changed 
as did the attitudes people held toward it. Campbell saw a great 
danger in the new approach, especially as it took on the overtones of 
a religious revival. The division which occurred among the Baptists 
and the Methodists in the 1840’s seemed to demonstrate the wisdom 
of his view that the matter was not a religious one and could only 
lead to division if admitted into the church. To prevent division 
within the Disciple brotherhood, he changed his emphasis. 

In 1834 Theodore D. Weld and the Lane Rebels 19 were touring 
Ohio in behalf of abolition. 90 Campbell was at the same time on 
a tour of the South where he met with the reaction to the new 
program of abolitionism. Continuing to oppose slavery, he also 
began to oppose the radical abolitionists as well. This created 
difficulties since most were unwilling to allow any alternative besides 
proslavery or immediate abolition. 

Since slavery was recognized by national law, the slaveholder 
was, in Campbell’s mind, entitled to have his property protected. 
Just compensation would be necessary if the slaves were removed 
by a change in the law. He pointed out that the argument that 
slaves had not originally been slaves but had been forced or sold 
into slavery did not alter the circumstances at that time. He noted 
that neither the right of the South to slaves, nor the right of the 
North to the land it held was “at first obtained in the temple of 
Justice.’'* Campbell was opposed to any group which interfered 

with the basic right to property.” 

As the abolitionist movement progressed in the 1830’s, Camp- 
r. U received more and more communications about slavery. Because 
4 the emotions involved in the discussion of the issue, he did not 
•hir l that a cool and dispassionate debate of it could be entered into 
Airing the latter part of the 1830*s and early 1840s. ,} Also, 
( i {>«• Ti SftllmruaJ liarhinxrr was primarily a religious publication 

mm) political taaues should be excluded. 

Campbell had little to say in public print on the matter of 
Merry ||35 in d 1845. It was at this point that the Baptist 
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Hn d iho Methodist churches split over the issue. Beginning a new 
»ciicn of articles entitled "Our Position to American Slavery," he 
maile clear his belief that the beliefs of the Disciples were such 
that they were the only religious body whose principles (if adhered 
to) could save them from division. Campbell probably intended 
that the series should be the “official” position of the brotherhood. 
I he reason he gave for the articles was to "do homage to his Majesty 
FRFH DISCUSSION.**’ 4 


By |845, the Abolitionist Crusade had established its argument 
against slavery. Campbell saw two groups developing: the "Liberty 
\ fen” or abolitionists, and the "Non-Liberty Men .’*” He also saw 
that the main issues of the debate were the moral and political evils 
of the system. It was to the moral evils that he was going to turn his 
attention, since this was the area which affected Christians. 26 

In Campbell's opinion, Christians were limited in their discussion 
ot slavers to what the Bible had to say about the issue. The discussion 
between f ronds Wayland and Richard Fuller, both Baptists, had 
Ken based on the Bible. 2 As Christians, the Disciples could use no 
other authority. The aKMitionists' position was that slavery was 
not authorized by God.” and was, for this reason, immoral. On the 
v :her hand, the proslavery group held that it was given divine 
.luthont) and thus not immoral. Campbell did not deny that the 
abuse ot the s\>tem and the unjust laws which controlled slavery 
unmoral, but he did not believe that this altered the basic issue 
• ■ uhc:her or not God approved or disapproved of slavery since 
centra! question at this point for Campbell was "What does the 
N tr.A (Vi this sub/ect?~’* Campbell was of the opinion that 
in * the onl\ area of the discussion that Disciples could enter 




( impK-lfi portion on the Bible and slavery was developed 
■ ' It stated in such a way that one could easily get 
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|.RI C I PIS. We have no authorit^^^DED iN THo S | 

We have no warrant to annihilate the relaSn^i! ^ to farther 
arc uniter obligation to enforce the nrccilu«’ bUt . wc warr ant, and 
relative duties of both parties "“re ''JBSflPpSteSjS ,hat ^ 

Slavery fell into that area which Campbell „ 

and was not in that class of things which were L M p" " p,nion ■ 
the Bible commanded baptism, thus Christiana if t 1 u exam P le . 
hn, since I he Bible did no, command 

did not have to participate in them Snrh Jr -r * ’ Chnstian s 

grounded in the Bible and were human ST? “““ " ot be 

everyone had to be baptized to be a member of” th" S ' I AI ‘ hou8h 
did not have to support the mission cause to be a member Stor °“ C 
hell reasoned the same was true of slavery-abolition ft .'i„ S C ? mp ' 
holder did no, in itself violate the laws 0^7^ ‘T 
could hold slaves and still be a member of the chureh TWs m 
also be said of the abolitionist. Bu, CampbeUtd not 

either of there two potnts of view could be forced on the memberfo 
the church, nor could those holding to either of these views be 
c- luded ton, membership. The church could take action aglstl 

° Dl > * either failed to meet the obligates of 
IV relationship between then, as set down in the Bible ? 

r .rrV' tTr'^ t t n ° >rh ' ian '°° k in the “ suc w “ a Personal 

amphell was of the opinion that ChrisUans were 

; 1 d ,n C 'l " u h *» «* "><•• state (Render unto Caesar ) 

' / ' 1 ' ; wn - " c ft" ’"*'t even though a law might V wrong or a 

■ m.,h, iM agree with it, a Christian was obligated to obey it. 

>.t. - 'Very « , the law of the land, right or wrong, Christians 

' " 11 ,r enforcement of the law. Christians could 

•etuntlo change the law. but no more. Since many of 

l> n< c tytuly advocating the violation of the law, 
iainc min conflict with them." 

M J “JtlftiH’d luii)v<If to the question, wa* >U\cn 

Iw<m ratted in 1841 bv a gtoup of Disciples 
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on the Western Reserve in Ohio, when they published a document 
An Address to the Disciples on the Sin of Slavery by the 
Churches in Trumbull County, Ohio, and Vicinity. This Address 
held that slavery was a sin. “The great cardinal question is," it 
<uid “—Is it right for man to hold property in man? The argument 
of the address rested on interpretation of what God intended for man. 
Such interpretation was a personal matter, but Campbell was fearful 

that this would be made a test of faith or dogma. 31 

Since the relationship between master and slave was regulated 
in the Bible, Campbell did not think that it could be considered as 
immoral. The relationship was, in itself, not a sin. 34 Since there 
were regulations for every detail of this relationship, masters who 
failed to follow would be punished by God. It was the obligation 
of the church to see that the regulations were enforced between 
Christian masters and their slaves. The same was also true of slaves 
a ho were Christians. Both masters and slaves were to be removed 
from the church if they failed to follow the regulations. 33 

Campbell found the regulations of slavery in I Timothy 6:l-4. 36 

Let all who are under the yoke of slavery regard their masters as 
».rthy of all honor, so that the name of God and the teachings may 
not be defamed. Those who have believing masters must not be 
darctpectful on the grounds that they are brethren; rather they must 
*cr*e ail the better since those who benefit by their service are be- 
brvtn and beloved. Teach and urge these duties. 


Although Campbell opposed abolitionism as such, at the same 

umc be thought that the church should take whatever action was 

aecravi/y to protect Christian slaves from non-Christian masters who 

failed u> tolkm the commands of God. It could also endeavor to 

hr*c •M.'utct modified or annulled if they were too rigorous. He even 

iMCfcved that Christians should attempt to get fair trial for slaves 

**d Ln to proem their sale for debt, which could result in the 
vfMfti ai faxnihca. M 
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r she Ahohtsaoisi Disciples considered slavery a sin. 

with this point of View were bound to coax 
ai»#r» alkmed for individual interpretation of the 

10 direction to that interpretation. 
(****« mtk •• Mantel. John Boggs, and 
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•” in'crprccd the Bible in such a wav ,K . 

mm1 »vc up their 

rccogni^ that their views 

' with slavery fhe 

a m aster, and the malrin„ * 
ancislavery or emancipation a test of fellowship was to 0 8 of 

, 1>v of Christ and require more than the New Testament „ P ° Se the 

Biblical regulation of slavery was an Trea w h T re ^ ^ f ° r ” 

such were more directly involved. Although he did not revere* u“ 

stand that the Bible did not oppose, but rather sanctioned s f * 

he did use the Bible to indicate that slavery was not to be rtS 

crept under the safeguards of the Scriptures. He pointed „?„Tc 

Paul had said that slaves should be free when th P 1 that 

presented itself (I Corinthians 7:2,). This dMnot meLTytSS 

walk away at their pleasure, but could be free only by a mnn, t 

understanding between the slave and the master. Masters were 

required to educate the slaves if they were to give the slaves that 

whC-h was 'just and equar° (Colossians 4:1). However, ttere 
were civil laws which prevented this. 

Interestingly, Campbells argument did not emphasize the 

requirements of the Bible between the master and the slave which 

.ere not being followed. He emphasized, however, the damage 
bcice done to the master’s familv. The rh;iHrr>„ ,, 6 
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That, in accordance with the New Testament, the churches could 
not make slavery a test of fellowship. 45 

Campbell also had a basic distrust of the abolitionists. He fell 
dial they desired to divide and dismember the churches. 4 * Because 
of this, he indicated in 1845 that he was not going to allow further 
discussion of the issue in the Millennial Harbinger. Campbell also 
was convinced that his position was that taken by the Bible and that 
thus, there was no need for further discussion along the Biblical 


Campbell’s attempt to suppress the issue did not last long. A. B. 
Green, a Disciple abolitionist of Wadsworth, Ohio, offered criticism 
of Campbell’s position to which Campbell felt a response necessary. 
Green pointed out differences between American slavery and that 
of Biblical times. He noted that Biblical slavery did not make a 
distinction as to color or race. American slavery did. He also 
thought that it was wrong to steal a man and sell him, and he noted 
that American slaves had originally been stolen. 45 

Campbell responded with a discussion of the origins of slavery 
which he believed could be found in war, the loser being enslaved 
by the victor. He rejected the idea that American slaves had been 
stolen and maintained that they have been born into slavery. Camp¬ 
bell did not, at that time, 46 think that what had happened to their 
ancestors altered the case. 

By this time, the editor of the Liberty Herald, an abolitionist 
paper published at Warren, Ohio, on the Western Reserve, had ac¬ 
cused Campbell of being two-faced. One face said what the South 
wished to hear, that slavery was not a sin; and the other what the 
North wished to hear, that slavery was out of step with the modern 
age. 4 ' 

By 1845, it was clear that Campbell was not emphasizing those 
things he had emphasized in 1830, a fact pointed out to him by S. 

of Illinois in 1846. York reminded Campbell that in 1832 he 
h-*d axuidcrcd slavery the blackest blot on the nation and a blighting 
cvne. but in 1845, it was sanctioned by the Bible. The "Blighting 
( u tu now something which was “right." 4 * The discussion 
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of Campbell’s views in the Liberty Herald \ 
audience beyond the Disciple Press. His < 
known in Europe before his trip to the Brit 
During a trip to Scotland and England 
attacked by a group of abolitionists. He 
slavery was not the only issue in the r 
w as the fact that two prominent members of j 
at Leith had joined Campbell’s followers 
the clergy. This resulted in a conscious 
opposed to the Disciples to discredit CampbeU 
Campbell, being from a slave state, j 
issue of slavery. Caught off guard by Janie's 
nedy, and a Mr. Hunter of the Scotch 
bell spoke freely about his feelings on the 
reasons for opposing abolitionism. “ 
in American slavery would only make the 
did not, it appears, defend slavery ; 
made to indicate that he had defended the 
appeared opposing Campbell saying: 

Citizens of Edinburgh—Beware! The Rev 

Virginia, United States of America, has been aXcholde, 
a still a defender of man-stealers ! S1 aidvcnoidei 

Although he did not want to be involved in the slave 

Campbell was now forced to make a public sta 
position. 5 * 

Early in Campbells l0 nr of Britain, James Robertson had 
challenged h.m to debate the issue of slavery and CampbeU had 
OnT !" do so in writing. Robertson declined this form o/debate." 

lei'cr " Z rd P ' L ' r , JS , a ' h ' S ncxl a Pr‘ oimme "t. Campbell sent a 

, „ lbL, , 7 1 Saying lhal he would debate anyone 

» • n w slav "y- o«cpt ••the Reverend James Robtrlson 

■ ■ l i l r,.? and CXcludcd from ,he Baptist Church 

' ht commandment in reference to his mother....“ 

I oo. the controversy on a level of personal vindictive. Carnp- 

u. - / 01 V m' lrd and ' ucd b)r blander. In order to dramatize the 
■ Am P"cll refuted to rM>\( IMli i ftflii urni: L »»mI m inti 
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vev'er 47 ; Campbc11 was 
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auemm 8 m . iealous y among 
attempt on the par. of those 

- before the people 49 
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afforded him publicity at home as well as in Scotland. The trial went 
in his favor.*' 

Campbell seems to have had the same problem in Scotland, 
ns he had in America, of getting people to make a distinction between 
what they could do based on the Bible and what they could do as 
citizens. In a public discussion of the matter, Campbell pointed out 
to the people of Scotland that abolition could be carried out only on a 
stutc-by-state basis. This his audience did not seem to understand. 46 
The Anti-Slavery Bugle summed up Campbell's position very well 

when it said. 

So far as we understand Mr. Campbell’s argument, it is that slavery 
is an evil, moral, political and social; and he would be very glad that 
slavery could be abolished, but believes also that the justice of slavery 
is established by the Bible. . . . 57 

The economic argument was one that Campbell felt most 
important. He noted that economists judge institutions in terms of 
their effect on wealth and development of a state. He thought 
the best economists were at that time opposed to slavery because 
of its adverse effect on these two areas. 38 As evidence for slavery’s 
effect. Campbell referred to the last three United States censuses. 
Those states not having slavery were growing economically. He 
compared the value of the harvest of Kentucky with that of Ohio 
in 1848, and found that Ohio had a harvest worth $49,455,000 
while Kentucky had a harvest worth only $23,174,000. The harvest 
ui Ohio was worth $26,281,000 more. In addition, Campbell noted 
that Kentucky was larger and had better soil. Also Kentucky had been 
developed before Ohio and had five times the population of Ohio 
when Ohio was admitted to the Union. The obvious question was— 
VW»> was Kentucky behind? The answer—slave labor!’ 9 

f ampbcll further expressed himself on the issue in answering a 
iT*pi>ntc to the fract. 40 He said that it was necessary that men 

>< OC _ to *** ~ %lavcr y in Kentucky or America is . . . contrary to 
tbr ftoeral moral sense, the moral taste, and the spirit of the present 

utilized world.* 4 He also stated that “slavery, as established by 
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our laws."*’ was not in harmony with the Bible, since the laws pre¬ 
vented the masters from doing that which was “just and equal."** 

At about this same time, the national government passed a new 
law concerning fugitive slaves which led to a great deal of discussion 
in the North. The abolitionists were opposed to obeying it. Camp¬ 
bell felt called on to express his views on this new crisis. 

Campbell s position was based on governmental authority. He 
did not believe that Christians should resist laws for any reason. 
Since government received its authority from God, it was, therefore, 
to be obeyed.** There were orderly methods of recourse for those 
who did not like the law. They could bring it before the Supreme 
Court which would rule on its constitutionality; and, should that 
fail, then they could elect representatives who would repeal it. 

That Christians were to return runaway slaves was seen in the 
example set by Paul in his return of Onesimus. An objection to the 
return of slaves was the treatment they would receive upon returning 
home. Campbell did not consider the treatment the runaway might 
receive on his return as a factor to be considered in whether or not 
he was to be returned. The slave’s treatment was not the moral 
concern of the person returning him. His only concern was his 
obligation to obey the law. 

Campbell was concerned with an abstract moral idea that the 
motive determined the morality of the act. Thus, when one was 
motivated to obey the civil law, one was motivated properly; the 
results of this action was beyond the morality of the act, and some¬ 
thing over which one had no control. The abolitionists, on the 
•'her hand, felt that slavery was itself wrong, thus to be avoided, and 
that the treatment of the individual slave was the determining factor 
m the morality of the issue. If they were wrongly held, or might be 
nm treated if returned, then the moral obligation was to not return 
them, sad civil law made no difference.** 

Campbell found himself in conflict with the Bible when he 
•wd Deuteronomy 3:21 and Exodus 20:17 (where the command 
r*4 m covet the neighbor's property appears) at a source of authority 
- w Ha stand He failed to answer satisfactorily the command in 
-**ny 2J IS'lb not to return an escaped slave to hit master 
IW t^gfrsicd that this was for special cases and not the general 
haw. um fa«l had not followed it ** 


on. 
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Most of the criticism which was aimed at his position centered 
on his failure to consider Mark 12:31, "Love your neighbor as 
yourself." In contrast to his statement of the Christian ethic, Camp. 
Ml held that the slave was no more than property and what happened 
to the return slave was the responsibility of the owner. He thought 
that, should the owner kill the slave, he would be punished by the 
loss of the money which he had invested in the slave. 67 

Campbell's attitude is difficult to understand here, when placed 
against the background of his attempts to get slavery removed from 
Virginia in 1830 and Kentucky in 1849, and his treatment of his 
own slaves. He seemed to have recognized the inconsistency of his 
position for by the middle of 1851, he began to modify his views. 
He again emphasized that the Bible supported the ownership of 
slaves, but it also regulated it. The relationship between master and 
slave was for him summed up in one statement, “Be just and kind to 
your servants” (Colossians 4:1). He did not reject the application 
of the Golden Rule to the relationship, but he did not apply it to 
the basic relationship; that is, Campbell did not believe that one 
could ask if he would like to be a slave, but rather, how he would 

like to be treated if he were. The relationship itself was assumed 
to be just. 6 * 


Onesimus provided Campbell with an example of Christian 
treatment of slaves. What Paul did in this case was what was to be 

d 'ne in all cases. He returned Onesimus to Philemon because of the 
latter* prior right to Onesimus. 69 


Although inhuman action against slaves was practiced in some 
. this was not considered as a valid reason for overthrowing 
the m.tjtution C ampbell pointed out that husbands had abused 
their w.vc» and parents their children, but such action was not used 
** **1 a B u,ni * l ^ c institution of marriage and parenthood. 1 '' 

lh»t as long as the Fugitive Slave Law was 
, 4b,d ' n * «««»» «* obligated to obey it. How- 

, ‘ n ' c ' hr P"' n " d «h»l this did mu require 

* -> m. d ,k* 111 ,l l ' IW lo * rt klndl > toward the Negro He 

^ squired that one mu conceal a fugitive so 

b»i ,h “ *“ °“*y »bcr 

Hi (Mi t _ g . . pureon imnlvcd wa. 4 tuiuway. 
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Alexander Campbell's Thoughts 


irhor Oi »*»"•> r v.owTvijf auu aircsi, alter 

oria* of knowledge that he is a fugitive.’ ” 7 ‘ This raises some ques- 
m >n> about Campbell’s sincerity concerning the enforcement of the 
I'^ y 5 UC h an interpretation would allow the abolitionists to aid an 
escaping slave over the underground railroad, and stay within the 
h ; i t would appear at this point that he was interested only in the 
litter of the law, not the spirit of the Bible, particularly the New 

Testament. 

Although Campbell seems to have taken the side of the aboli- 
his interpretation and application of the slave law, he did 
think that they were the source of much trouble and 


(jousts in 

continue to ____ 

their activities had slowed emancipation in the South. Prior to the 

nse of abolitionism, he thought the South would probably have 

adopted some system of colonization. 2 This interest decreased in 

inverse ratio with northern interference, he thought. 73 

The solution to the problem was to be found, he believed, in the 
program of the American Colonization Society. Campbell did not 
think that the abolitionists could ever eliminate slavery in the New 
Work! * Since slavery was supported by law, the repeal of the law 
was necessary in order to stop it. 

That Campbell was hostile to slavery throughout his life is 
unquestioned. That he consistently retained the same emphasis on 
■tc subject is not the case. He seems to have placed his emphasis 
oo t:.<+c dungs where he thought the changing times indicated the 
ben interest could be served. Following the rise of the abolitionists he 
t-ent to have leaned more toward the slaveholder, but he was not in 
ifr ce me n t with either. He saw the rights of the slaveholder being 
- J by t ic abolitionists and this he considered important. But 
fcmpurtaat mss the prevention of division of the church over 
v nut He »as successful for a time as the Disciples did not 
■ l*. %: j In the church and its action on slavery, he insisted 

t Disciple posit* hi that where the Bible spoke, the 
Nusk icsiid sprak, where the Bible was silent, it was to be silent. 









